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THE VAI AND THEIR KINSFOLK 


Editor’s Note: The author is a native of 
Liberia who was employed formerly by 
the Protestant Episcopal Church Mission 
of Grand Cape Mount County, Liberia. 
He was sent to teach among the Gola of 
the Pokpaa Chiefdom. As a student and 
as a teacher, Mr. Freeman has collected 
the materials for this article which por- 
trays the tribal life, customs and lan- 
guages of the natives of Liberia. The 
article should be of especial value to 
students of language. The Vai System 
of Syllabie Writing is a phase of the 
Malinke or Mandingo language. Mr. 
Freeman, who is currently an educational 
administrator in Liberia, is at present 
studying secondary school organization 
and operation in this country. 


THE TRIBES OF LIBERIA 


HILOLOGISTS have noticed 
P three important language 

groups in Liberia: the Ma- 
linke (Mandingo), the Kpelle and 
the Kidau (Kru). In addition to 
these, we have two other languages 
which philologists have been unable 
to classify, namely: the Gola and 
the Kisi (Gizi). A certain writer 
thinks that the Gola and the Kisi 
languages are closely allied to those 
of the Bullom tribes of Sierra 
Leone. The present writer, who 
lays no special claims to a superior 
linguistie ability, holds a contrary 
view. Kisi, he observes, is allied to 
Shebar—a language of Sierra 
Leone—while Gola appears to be 
an independent language from 
which the migrating tribes nearby 
borrowed after intermarriage. An 
interesting instance of borrowings 
is seen in the words for Handker- 
chief, bucket, Kpelle, and rust or 
corrosion. The Gola have freely 
mixed with the Mende and the Vai. 
This crossing has affected the 
Mende and the Vai vocabularies 
considerably. Below I give a com- 
parative table of four important 
borrowings from Gola: 


English Gola Mende Vai 

handkerchief Kpala kpaya kpasa 

bucket fali faji fasi 
Kpele Kpeje Kpese 


Kpelle (tribe) 
tust kase 


kale kaye 


By H. BoaKkal FREEMAN 
Cape Mount, Liberia, West Africa 


H. BOAKAI FREEMAN, A VAI TRIBESMAN WHO HAS GAINED EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROMINENCE IN LIBERIA, WHERE HE IS A SUPERVISOR OF 
EDUCATION IN THE WESTERN PROVINCE. 


The Malinke group in Liberia 
consists of Koniaka or Buzi-Man- 
dingo and Vai; their kinsmen, the 
Kono and Susu, live in Sierra Le- 
one and French Guinea respective- 
ly. The Kpelle group consists of 
Kpelle, Gbandi, Loma (Buzi), and 
Mende. Buzi is a corruption of the 
English word bush, implying that 
this tribe is one of the farthest re- 
moved from the coast. According 
to some authorities, the name was 
given to this tribe because of one 
of their rulers, King Buse by name. 

The Kidau group is by far the 
largest, but the principal ones are: 
Kidau, Gedebo (Grebo), Bassa and 
Den. There are subdivisions among 
the Gola and Kidau, each group 
speaking a language which differs 
from the other in its dialetie pecu- 
liarities. 


It is our opinion that the time is 
yet unprematured when a compre- 
hensive study of the tribes of Li- 
beria should appear in a book form. 
Although we shall leave that im- 
portant scholarly undertaking to 
some future historians, certain facts 
are worth knowing at the present 
time. 

Long, long ago, before the West 
Coast of Africa became the scene of 
the nefarious traffic in human be- 
ings, there must have descended to 
the coast from the interior of Afri- 
ea the forefathers of the present 
representative tribes. Because rec- 
ords are not handy, and sound his- 
tory tends to discredit the evidence 
of oral tribal traditions, the young 
writer is left clueless in a labyrinth. 
Observation, born of knowledge of 
the elementary principles of Field 
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Anthropology, seems to be the only 
Ariadne thread to guide him out of 
this maze. 


From observation, therefore, we 
conclude that the tribes of the Ki- 
dau group must have been formerly 
living in the regions around the 
Great Lakes. Some believe that they 
migrated from what we now know 
as French Guinea at an unknown 
period. Their contact with the na- 
tives of Elmina, Gold Coast, spoken 
of in Mr. Caine’s historiette, must 
have been subsequent to the settle- 
ment on the present Kru Coast. Be 
that as it may, they are closely con- 
nected with the Gedebo and their 
kinsfolk. The Kidau territory 
roughly lies between the Farming- 
ton and the Cavalla Rivers, al- 
though there have been local schol- 
arly attempts to prove that former- 
ly it occupied the territory between 
the Rokell in Sierra Leone and To- 
goland, or even Duala-in the Ca- 
meroons. The Bassa may also, for 
convenience, be studied under the 
Kidau group. 

When the Gedebo arrested the at- 
tention of historians, they were 
found on the present Ivory Coast. 
It is their mass migration from the 
Ivory Coast that is often referred 
to in their local traditions. Their 
name is attributable to the fact that 
they, in their dugouts, surmounted 
the billows of the Atlantic with the 
agility of a type of monkey called 
by them gede. 

Certain tribes, basically belong- 
ing to the Kidau group, have made 
cultural inroads through the orig- 
inal territories of neighbouring 
tribes. The Belle, who call them- 
selves Kowa (that is, offspring of 
aliens), have now assimilated the 
mores of the tribes by whom they 
are surrounded. Their parent-lan- 
guage, however, has undergone but 
few philological changes. 


It is highly probable that the 
Kpakue-Bassa of River Cess were 
those who settled in and around the 
southern tip of Tewo, Gbema and 
sections of Soro, many years before 
the Slave Trade. By another hy- 
pothesis, it was these very Kpakue 
who readily intermarried with the 
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Gola and produced the n»w-almost- 
extinct Denwen or Den people of 
Montserrado County. It was this 
hybrid which the Malinke invaded, 
conquered and partially subdued 
and afterwards sought to convert 
to Islam. 

The Kpelle, according to Profes- 
sor Karnga, belonged to the an- 
cient Kumba group. At the pres- 
ent time, however, we regard the 
following peoples as belonging to 
this group: the Loma (Buzi), 
Gbandi, the Kpelle, Mano and Men- 
de. The union of the Malinke and 
the Kisi produced the Loma; and 
the union of the Loma, Mende and 
Zielo produced the Gbandi. The 
Mano were, during the march 
southward, a section of the Kumba 
or Kpelle group. Their close prox- 
imity to the interior Kidau has re- 
sulted in the fusion of languages 
and cultures. 

Through mass migrations, brought 
about either by conquests or op- 
pression, two tribes having a com- 
mon border or frontier invariably 
absorb and adopt the mores of each 
other ; especially so where there are 
no tribal sanctions against exoga- 
mous marriages. 

Although the Kpelle tribes differ 
in a great many respects from the 
Kidau tribes, the number ‘‘10”’ is 
called pu, as it is known among the 
Kidau tribes. 


Several anthropologists agree 
that the Gola were the earliest 
known inhabitants of West Africa. 
They preceded all the tribes of Li- 
beria in the great rush for the 
coastal regions. It is certain they 
could not have come from the High 
Sudan, as did the Malinke, because 
of the vast differences in languages 
and cultures; nor could they have 
come from around the Great Lakes, 
as did the Kidau tribes, for the 
same reasons. Granted the Gola 
came from the interior of Africa, 
they are in no way related to the 
Kidau tribes as to their customs, 
languages and cultures. Any simi- 
larities must be attributed to ex- 
trinsic influences. 

The Kisi, it would appear, were 
first a coastal people. Upon careful 


investigation, however, they never 
succeeded in reaching the Atlanti: 
seaboard as a group, as did their 
kinsmen, the Shebar and Kirim who 
are to-day inhabitants of the Sher. 
bro and Pujehun Districts of Sier. 
ra Leone, but whose customs and 
languages have not been consider. 
ably influenced by that of the 
Mende by whom they are surround. 
ed. Because of this sharp relation. 
ship, let us say that the Kisi must 
have preferred the table-land (com. 
prising northern Liberia, a portion 
of French Guinea and the Protec. 
torate of Sierra Leone), to the 
marshes of Bonthe, Sherbro. The 
Kisi show vestiges of an ancient 
civilization. 

The tribes of the Malinke group 
came direct from the Kingdom of 
Mali in the Sudan during the inter. 
regnum between the death of Man- 
sa Oulé and the accession of Mansa 
Moussa, generally known to French 
historians as Kankan Moussa. This 
group represents a cross between 
Black Africans and their Semitic 
invaders. 


In A. D. 1000, Islam reached the 
Malinke Kingdom of Mali. Three 
centuries after their conversion to 
Islam, the Malinke could boast of 
their ruler, Mansa Moussa, making 
a pilgrimage to Mecca in 1324. 


The Vaifolk, it is necessary to 
mention, represent one wave of the 
Malinke Migration which set out 
for ‘‘land’s end’’—the Atlantic 
seaboard — somewhere during the 
closing decade of the thirteenth 
century of the Christian era. How- 
ever, it was not until about 1326 
that they finally succeeded in reach- 
ing the Atlantic Ocean in Grand 
Cape Mount. 


There is no reason to doubt but 
that, previous to their settling in 
Grand Cape Mount, the Malinke 
had already learned the languages 
of the tribes through whose terri- 
tories they passed. It is an histori- 
eal fact that they spent a quarter- 
century on the land within the 
Kambui Range before they finally 
decided to continue their march to 
the Atlantic seaboard, under the 
new name Vat. Those who were ap- 
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prehensive of the hazardous ven- 
ture beyond this point were called 
thereafter Kono.* 


It was a century and a half after 
reaching Grand Cape Mount in 
1326 that one of the Vaifolk 
reached the Iberian Peninsular, in 
1441. He did not go there as a 
slave but as a tourist. He returned 
to his nativeland a year afterwards, 
speaking the Portuguese language. 
The Vai came in contact with Dutch 
explorers in 1616. 


1Vai means boldly or fearlessly; and 
Kono means to wait. 


Timbo 
River 


The tribes around them influ- 
enced their language, so that, as 
time went on, they used a tongue 
very much unlike the parent-lan- 
guage. 

They settled in the territory be- 
tween the Wanja and the Lofa Riv- 
ers. The administration of Presi- 
dent Gardiner lost the Vai terri- 
tory between the Wanja and the 
Mano Rivers to H.B.M. Govern- 
ment, consequent on the Harris and 
Mano River Claims . 

The Vai, who lived in the terri- 
tory lying between the Wanja and 
the Mano, by reason of their com- 


Garraway 
H <t> 


ing into touch with the Temme, 
Kirim, Limba, Koranko and other 
tribes, lost the purity of the Vai 
language, except that the Bukere 
Seript found some able scholars 
among them for a number of years. 

All the Vai are the descendants 
of the Malinke who, on coming to 
the coast, intermarried with the 
Gola who preceded them by a num- 
ber of centuries. 

They migrated long after their 
conversion to the religion of the 
Arabian Prophet. Their neighbors, 
after the lapse of time, induced 
them to ally themselves with them 
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by joining the Poro Society—a so- 
ciety that is Gola in origin. The 
Vai have freely mixed with most of 
the tribes of Liberia, more so with 
the Gola and the Mende, probably 
because of the nearness. 


TENURE OF LAND 


Tenure of land in Africa from 
the dawn of history, and before co- 
lonial imperialism and the intro- 
duction of western customs, was 
carried on under the following 
headings : 

1. By right of conquest. 


2. By occupying a deserted vil- 
lage or town in ruins. 


3. By voluntary cession because 
of friendly relations ; as when 
a warrior fought on the side 
of a king, and victory result- 
ed because of the warrior’s 
intervention; or -when a 
stranger strengthened his so- 

cial status by intermarriage. 
Waves after waves of migrations 
inundated the Western Coast of 
Africa and the grasslands of the 
Mandingo Plateau. The hunters 
and farmers settled along the edges 
of virgin forests; the cattle-breed- 
ers settled on the savannahs; the 
fishermen asserted their right to the 
Atlantic sandbeach. This allocation 
of the tribes is not to be construed 
to mean that they neglected the 
other industries not mentioned un- 
der their names. On the other hand, 
they turned their attention, accord- 
ing to the principles of economics, 
to those industries for which they 
were best fitted by nature, training 
and environment, exchanging their 
products for the products of others. 
For instance, the Gola (whose orig- 
inal home on the coastal belt was in 
the regions of grand Cape Mount 
and its hinterland) built their vil- 
lages as near as possible to the sea 
and boiled down the brine of the 
Ocean to obtain salt which they ex- 
changed for the products of the 
Gola who did not border on the sea. 


RELIGION 


The Malinke are the Jews of Af- 
rica. They go from place to place 


as missionaries of commerce and re- 
ligion, and easily adapt themselves 
to strange and adverse environ- 
ments. The Mende called them 
Komende, a compound word: Ko, 
the north or northern, and Mende, 
the name of their own tribe. This 
implies that the Mende people re- 
garded the Malinke as their kins- 
men from the North. The phylac- 
teries of the Malinke arrested the 
attention of the peoples with whom 
they came in contact. Those of them 
who were versed in divination and 
the Malinke handwritten Quran 
made an easy living by manufac- 
turing the most expensive phylac- 
teries or selling their commercial 
wares. By nature, they are trained 
stoics. They are very fond of kola- 
nuts which they eat when on safari. 
The juice of the kolanut has a cer- 
tain grip on the stomach, so that 
the pangs of hunger are kept in 
check for a long time. 

When the Malinke came, the 
tribes they met were in the animis- 
tic stage of religious development. 
Sacrifices, human and otherwise, 
were still in vogue. Feasts in con- 
nection with the dead they did not 
check, because of social or political 
reasons. But the invocation of the 
shades of the departed was done 
away with gradually. In process 
of time, the Malinke Priests began 
their important work of converting 
the pagans. There were many spe- 
cial superstitious practices bor- 
rowed from the Desert. These at- 
tracted a people already absorbed 
in superstitious ritualisties and na- 
ture-worship. It is not to be won- 
dered at why the Arabian Muslim 
fails sometimes to identify himself 
with the African Muslim. So inter- 
woven is Islam with pagan African 
customs and ritual that we might 
rightly speak of the religion of the 
Malinke and their converts as a sys- 
tem which is a mixture of pagan- 
ism, animism and Islam; in short, 
it is a religious system which defies 
classification. 

Now that Islam has gained a 
foothold in many parts of Africa, 
every member of the Malinke tribe 
is looked down upon and, in some 
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cases, ostracised, if he does not pray 
and observe the yearly fast. Every- 
body fasts, except those exempted, 
according to the words of the Qur- 
an.? The weary traveller, on a jun- 
gle trail, with his lips parched and 
his stomach full of gas, because of 
the rigid total abstinence incum- 
bent upon him and observed during 
this season, is always anxious to en- 
ter a typical African village before 
the sundown prayer-hour. There is 
no doubt but that he will receive 
more consideration around the 
communal bowl than any other of 
the inhabitants themselves. Of 
course, in places where there is a 
veneer of western civilization, the 
young fasting traveller comes nigh 
sticking to the letter of the Quranic 
passage in his favour, after his first 
awful experience, and that conse- 
quent on the denial of the prover- 
bial African hospitality by a west- 
ernized African village. 


DOMESTIC SLAVERY 


Domestic slavery is the canker- 
worm which ate up the Malinke 
economic system. The system de- 
veloped from the subjugation of 
weaker tribes. The Malinke have 
always been warriors. Even their 
kinsmen, who reached the present 
Grand Cape Mount under the fam- 
ily-name Fa-Ambullahi, later cor- 
rupted to Fahnbulleh, became the 
royal house of the Tewo Chiefdom 
by right of conquest. One war af- 
ter another increased the number 
of domestic slaves until observation 
(which could have been supported 
by a census) proved the fact that 
the domestic-slave class was fast on 
the heels of outnumbering the free- 
men. The purchasing system result- 
ed from the atmosphere of peace 
and plenty that pervaded all over 
the country. Slave-purchasing be- 
came a profitable traffic. The prices 
ranged from five pounds sterling, 
for males, to six pounds sterling, 
for females. In some instances, 
slaves were bartered for livestock. 
It gained the popularity of a coin- 
age system. 

The pawn system also had a 


“Sura II: 181, according to Rodwell. 
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prominent place in the economic 
set-up of the Malinke tribes. It is 
a system analogous to slave-dealing. 
The system must have developed 
from the contraction of debts, when 
it became absolutely necessary to 
present a ‘‘human bond or secur- 
ity’? redeemable upon payment of 
the debt with interest. In a ma- 
jority of cases, the pawn was never 
redeemed and his social status was 
reduced to that of a domestic slave. 
In principle, the difference between 
a domestic slave and a pawn was a 
matter of terminology. 

A slave became a freedman in 

one of the following ways: 

1. By absconding. 

2. By buying his freedom. 

3. By obtaining his freedom for 
faithful services. 

4. In the case of a woman, by 
marrying, or becoming the 
wife of, a free-born. 

In a majority of cases, slaves ob- 
tained their freedom by absconding 
in the dead of night. Those who 
wanted to get off in this way 
amused themselves by dancing the 
whole night, after the usual run 
of duty. They pretended to be hap- 
py under their owners; so that 
every occasion of a reasonable sus- 
picion having been removed, they 
disappeared with the dawn of day. 
Sometimes they were overtaken and 
mercilessly dealt with by their own- 
ers. They were put in stocks under 
a painful ordeal. 


It is hardly possible to dissociate 
(2) from (3), except that in the 
former instance the slave paid the 
amount originally paid for him, 
and in the latter case he was given 
his freedom gratis. 

Some of the slave-girls were the 
best expression of African beauty. 
In a few isolated cases, the men 
walked into the society of the free- 
born. But, as I have noted above, a 
free-born’s attention at times was 
so attracted by the charming sym- 
metric form of a slave-girl that so- 
cial barriers became automatically 
broken. 


MARITAL CUSTOMS 


Human beings are by nature 


polygamous. Foreign narrow-mind- 
ed writers delight in extolling the 
virtues of the races not African, 
and crying or preaching down the 
African as so many Solomons, given 
to sensuous life. I do not advocate 
polygamy, but I do feel that the 
economie life of certain primitive 
tribes demands it. In places where 
the inhabitants are still following 
in the wake of their ancestors, a 
man not in indigent circumstances 
zannot afford to have only one wife. 
The African’s practice of polyg- 
amy does not grow out of his sen- 
suality. It is rather a necessary 
evil: an economic expedient. 

Among the Vai and their kins- 
folk, whenever a young man has 
some interest in a young girl, who 
has passed her days in the cultural 
society, he shows it by telling the 
girl herself—unknown to the par- 
ents. If she returns compliments, 
he then sends, through a female 
relative of his, the symbol of en- 
gagement, formerly a rope to be 
tied around the lover’s wrist, but 
now its equivalent in cash. If she 
accepts this symbol, the young man 
sends another symbol of engage- 
ment to the girl’s family. Usually 
this is never refused, because the 
girl’s acceptance of hers decides the 
issue. Then follows the ‘‘mat’’ or 
dowry; originally a real mat was 
presented which was filled with 
cash and costly cloths, ete. A man’s 
social pride and/or economic stand- 
ing will determine the amount sent 
as a dowry. 

An official of Government who 
works in the interior service must 
be thoroughly aware of the fact 
that of all cases coming before him 
for adjudication, marital cases will 
head the list. The co-operation he 
receives from the leading tribesman 
depends upon the way and manner 
in which he disposes of marital 
cases. 

A great importance is attached to 
such cases because they affect the 
entire population. The following 
causes show why this emphasis is 
placed upon them: 

1. To increase the population. 

2. To prevent the birth of chil- 
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dren out of wedlock. 

If we realize the fact that the 
prosperity or progress of a nation 
depends no little upon the strength 
of its man-power, laws, ordinances 
or regulations should have as their 
aim salutary measures for the pro- 
tection of the human resources of 
the interior where the birth-rate is 
interestingly higher than it is on 
the coast. 

In recent years, Government has 
regulated amounts payable for 
dowry and damages. 


RULING HOUSE 


In alk primitive states, there are 
certain customs of long standing 
which cannot be suppressed by Gov- 
ernment as bad and undesirable 
without creating a serious, difficult, 
administrative problem. Some of 
these customs go back to several 
thousand years before the Christian 
era. 


When it comes to dealing with 
primitive Africans, we must seek to 
acquaint ourselves with these 
worth - while and worth - knowing 
customs, in order to insure for us 
the full co-operation of influential 
men who do not feel it unpatriotic 
to style themselves as royal families 
in the Republic of Liberia. 

Before the landing of the pioneer 
fathers on Providence or Persever- 
ance Island, the indigenous tribes 
were ruled by Kings and not 
Chiefs. The question is often 
asked, ‘‘How were these kings 
elected ?’’ Election or popular vote, 
as we know it, did not belong to the 
African political organization, in 
the beginning. With the introduc- 
tion of democratic institutions, sev- 
eral practices pertaining thereto 
came along. Just as there are now 
innate tendencies which are only 
displaceable by the introduction of 
better ones, suitable to the taste of 
an organized social system, so also 
we are tempted to ask that matters 
coming before Government should 
never be accepted without a thor- 
ough examination. Recent happen- 
ings all over the country force us 
to accept those measures that make 
for stabilized government among 
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the indigenous tribes of Liberia. 


Besides, it is of paramount im- 
portance that we discourage any re- 
form on the part of Government 
that has the tendency to generaliza- 
tion when it comes to tribal customs 
and laws. A very good custom 
among the Gola may not be applic- 
able to the Gedebo and vice versa. 


In the desire to westernize primi- 
tive Africans without a due regard 
for the fundamental principles of 
political science as they and their 
forbears have conceived them, dan- 
ger leoms ahead. 


Some European writers in years 
past have argued that just as all 
domestic animals now found in Af- 
rica were introduced by foreigners, 
mainly belonging to the white races, 
so it is possible that all the customs 
now in vogue in Africa are foreign 
exports; that there is no culture 
that is purely African, whatever 
that means. In other words, Afri- 
ca’s past is too obscure to review, 
her present, exceptionally deplor- 
able to live, and her future, very 
dismal to visualize. 


Those who subscribe to the the- 
ory that ‘‘a high cultural environ- 
ment seems to be the result of peace 
and plenty rather than of excep- 
tional ability’’ must also be willing 
to accept the fact that when an in- 
considerate victor kills all the edu- 
cated, enlightened, progressive and 
intelligent among the vanquished, 
firmly bars the doors of progress 
and cultural development among 
them, and continually exploits their 
mental, physical and social re- 
sources — the remaining illiterates 
—the rising generations have noth- 
ing from which to draw. This is ex- 
actly what has happened in Africa, 
from the Moorish conquests to the 
present era. 

Foreign students of Anthropol- 
ogy and its allied sciences may go 
ahead and advance the theory that 
what is good for the people of 
America and England is also good 
for Africans, belong they to the 
north, east, west or south. The fact 
still remains that we have to study 
the problem at first-hand and be 
generous enough to face the facts 


that appear to browbeat us as ad- 
ministrators. 


Every primitive African who be- 
longs to a family of consequence is 
compelled to know something about 
the history of that family. Many 
are able to trace their family trees 
five generations backwards. 


When Ayres and Stockton 
signed, at Gawulon (Bushrod Is- 
land), on the 15th December, 1821, 
the Treaty of Cession, there was no 
clause inserted to disrupt the politi- 
eal system then prevailing among 
the kings. The men of the Colony, 
the Commonwealth and the early 
Republic confined themselves to the 
plot of land allotted to them by the 
Deed of Cession. Even then, they 
were unable to improve this area 
for a long time because of the many 
handicaps beyond their control, 
among them, particularly that of 
preserving inviolate the sovereignty 
of the State. The indigenous tribes 
directly in contact with them re- 
mained in their same political sta- 
tus quo. Therefore, when the pio- 
neer fathers declared their indepen- 
dence as a sovereign state, they 
wrote and published to an expec- 
tant civilized world: ‘‘We, the 
people of the Commonwealth of Li- 
beria, were originally the inhabi- 
tants of the United States of North 
America.’’ The intention must have 
been, we think, to incorporate the 
several petty kingdoms into a fed- 
eration of states, after an ample 
preparation. 


It is of the utmost importance, 
for the sake of good government, 
that we pay a just tribute to the 
royal families wherever they exist. 
This procedure is indeed a sine qua 
non, until, by education, the tribes 
will come to appreciate and correct- 
ly interpret democracy. 

Students of political science will 
agree that usurpers are generally 
unpopular rulers or executives. The 
usurper, as a matter of course, de- 
pends upon a strong constabulary 
force to carry out his aims; where- 
as, in a state where the authority is 
undisputed, unflinching obedience 
to the regularly-constituted author- 
ity is almost a reflex action. 
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In former years, kingship among 
primitive African tribes rotated 
among the royal families; that is to 
say, where there were two or three 
such ruling houses, through com- 
mon consent or understanding, one 
family ruled for a certain period. 
This period was determined by the 
successes achieved over invading 
tribes, in those days of incessant, 
internecine, inter-tribal wars. 
Whenever a tribe or set of people 
successfully invaded a territory 
and subjugated its inhabitants, that 
tribe or set of people became the 
rulers, or ruling clan, by right of 
conquest. By this means the title 
of kingship shifted to the victors. 


TRIBUTES 


Perhaps one of the outstanding 
customs of African peoples is that 
concerned with tributes. The King 
in the days gone by received trib- 
utes from all his subjects at the 
time of harvest. This consisted of 
raw rice—rough or clean—and oth- 
er farm products. Hunters, too, 
had to send to the King the follow- 
ing parts of any big game: the 
breast, the heart with the liver, and 
the right fore-quarter. The King 
not only demanded these parts, but 
he was sure to receive them. Sad 
was the fate of the hunter who, fol- 
lowing his own whims and fancies, 
did not comply with the tribal rul- 
ing. In the case of elephants or 
leopards, the tusks were added to 
the parts enumerated above, includ- 
ing, of course, the skin of the leop- 
ard. The breast, the heart with the 
liver, and the right fore-quarter 
were outward forms or mere sym- 
bols. The King was the ruler of the 
country. Everybody also was under 
him. He was, so to speak, the com- 
mon pdterfamilias, the head of 
every family. Anything that hap- 
pened to each of his subjects affect- 
ed him in some way. For this rea- 
son, he wielded an undisputed 
sceptre over them. Whenever any 
of his subjects was in imminent 
danger, he felt it as if it were his 
own trouble, and it touched his 
heart. He demanded the heart of 
an animal in token of that. He de- 
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clared himself responsible for any- 
thing that turned up. This he pub- 
licy made known by striking his 
breast with his right hand. So he 
demanded and received the breast 
and right fore-quarter, the equiva- 
lent of the hand, of the animal. 

We of these enlightened days 
might be tempted to conclude that 
this practice on the part of the 
King was most unreasonable and 
unfair. This is especially true when 
we take into consideration the dan- 
gers to which hunters in the jun- 
gles of Africa are exposed, even to- 
day, and also the expenses of out- 
fitting themselves in the line of 
their calling. With the old people 
of a bygone age, the King supplied 
the hunter with a gun, gunpowder 
and percussion caps, whenever he 
(the hunter) stood in need of these 
things. Furthermore, the King 
gave him tobacco and a suit of 
clothes after accepting the hunter’s 
tribute. The Chiefs demand a trib- 
ute from the hunters today, but 
they (the chiefs) forget to recall 
that the conditions under which 
this tribute was demanded no long- 
er exist. We might as well regard 
this as one of the age-long customs 
which have lost their meaning. 


CULTURAL SOCIETIES 


Although books are not yet writ- 
ten, the traditions of the represen- 
tative tribes of Liberia are still pre- 
served in the memory of the fath- 
ers. Among the Kpelle, Gola and 
Kisi groups there are two national 
secret societies generally known as 
Poro, Bohn, Toma-Pondo, accord- 
ing to the group, for the men, and 
Sande, Toma-Bondo, for the wom- 
en. The Malinke tribes call the 
Poro Beri or Beli. These societies 
are many centuries old. A boy or 
a girl is not regarded as a member 
of the tribe unless he has passed 
through these cultural societies. 
They have an enviable morale, and 
the top-secrets shall for ever re- 
main in the adyta. At times, the 
hallowed confines of our societies 
have been violated, yet ignorance 
and curiosity have remained un- 
satiated. Primitive and poverty- 


stricken as are some of the tribes 
of Africa, they dare not afford to 
divulge the secrets of ancient insti- 
tutions which have played impor- 
tant roles in society and polities. 

Up to a few years ago, and with 
a view to restricting or limiting a 
session of either the Poro or the 
Sande, Government did, through 
the Department of the Interior, in- 
terfere in matters regularly societal 
in nature. For example, in the 
Tewo-Gawula District of Grand 
Cape Mount County, and other 
parts of the Republic, District 
Commissioners required the pay- 
ment of one pound and ten shil- 
lings for every permit issued for 
the institution of these societies in 
every town or village where they 
were established. The object for 
which Government sought to regu- 
late the time-element in relation to 
the Poro was, we think, to reduce 
the time to a minimum. Formerly, 
eight years was not unusual, among 
the Gola, for one session. 

Whether it was the intention of 
Government to require the payment 
of such an exorbitant fee to one 
who was not a member of a secret 
society, District Commissioners, 
with their satellites, continued to 
force the payment of what they 
styled Poro Licence or Sande Li- 
cence, without depositing such fees 
with the nearest Internal Revenue 
Office. Such wholesale exploitation 
did encourage laziness and its con- 
comitants. 

However, President Tubman, in 
the early days of his administra- 
tion, disallowed fees in this connec- 
tion. 

When an avaricious person gains 
any legislation, be it cruel or just, 
he condones it to the detriment of 
his fellowmen. These practices con- 
tinued because some chiefs and 
leading men were the beneficiaries. 

In every Chiefdom (or every 
town of consequence) there are un- 
questionable Dazo or Grand Mas- 
ters among the members of the 
Poro, and Zo or Grand Mistress 
among the members of the Sande. 
It would be fair if Government con- 
ferred direct with these persons 
rather than the entire population 
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so far as societal matters are con- 
cerned. In this way, many corrupt 
practices introduced by over-ambi- 
tious government officials will be 
eliminated. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Walking abreast comes from 
across the sea. When an African 
man and his wife were walking 
about or going on a tour, the cus- 
tom that obtained was that the 
woman walked in the rear. This 
must have resulted from the period 
of inter-tribal wars. Now-a-days, 
with the doors of Janus closed in 
many parts of the country, a wom- 
an or a group of women may, with 
safety precede their husband in 
entering a town. On the other 
hand, a lad, going along with his 
father or mother, was accustomed 
to walking in front at all times. 
This custom has persisted all radi- 
eal changes. 

In the matter of salutations, the 
unsophisticated African has taken 
care to walk on the old landmark. 
It was impolite to yell out to one’s 
superior, or to hand him the right 
hand without supporting it with 
the left. These were the last things 
youth forgot to observe toward age. 
A young fellow approached his 
King and any other dignitary in a 
stooping position. In some in- 
stances, he (the young fellow) 
feared to shake hands with the 
King or other tribal ruler. With 
the introduction of Islam, carrying 
the hand to the breast—an indica- 
tion of sincerity—became a part of 
the conventional salutation. The 
stooping position was also seen 
whenever a subordinate person 
passed before his superior or su- 
periors. Women practiced it when 
passing before their husbands or 
older men. In accepting gifts from 
an elderly person, the custom has 
still been to support the right hand 
with the left. The left hand is 
never handed out. 


Hospitality cannot be dissociated 
from the typical African. When 
the author once met and conferred 
with a westerner on board an Eng- 
lish passenger boat, the westerner 
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tried to underestimate and speak 
disparagingly about African hos- 
pitality by advancing the theory 
that ‘‘hospitality is a characteristic 
of a backward folk.’’ Many men 
have travelled through the jungles 
of Africa, well-attended to, without 
paying foy their bed and board. In 
some instances, gifts, which fell far 
below the amount expended, have 
been presented by foreigners and 
officials. When a stranger enters 
an African village of the primitive 
type, a house (lodging place) is, 
first of all, placed at his disposal. 
Next; his bath comes, heated, al- 
most always. Domesticated fowls 
are especially kept in some houses 
to entertain guests. Presently a 
young lady brings in and announces 
a bowl of kpeto-coated® rice, graced 
by the most deliciously prepared 
chicken stew. The typical African 
lives on a two-meal diet, so every 
stranger expects a bowl of rice in 
the morning (let us say) between 
seven and eight, and another be- 
tween seven and eight in the night. 
Occasionally another meal comes in 
at noon. I have been discussing the 
average. When a stranger in whom 
the people are interested enters a 
town, the bowls of rice come pour- 
ing in by twos and threes. Under 
ordinary conditions, the total may 
be ten or twelve. <A _ respectable 
stranger usually brings presents to 
the town chief, or any administra- 
tor of the town. Then (according 
to the literal translation of the Vai 
idiom) ‘‘the town is taken out of 
the bush for him.’’ The English 
equivalent of this excellent idiom is 
probably, ‘‘he is given free access 
into any quarter of the town, ex- 
cept the forbidden areas—known to 
every member of the Poro society.’’ 
By far the most important time 
African hospitality finds a truer 
expression is during the Ramadan 
(the fast month of the Muslims). 


Burial Customs 


The feasts in connection with the 
dead are very old. They are older 


3Kpeto is a plant belonging to the hi- 
biscus family used for preparing the fa- 
mous Vai ‘‘palaver sauce.’’ 


than any group of people living to- 
day. For practical purposes to-day, 
there are, among the Vai and their 
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kinsfolk, three important feasts, 
ealled: Third Day, Seventh Day 
and Fortieth Day respectively. 


APPENDIX I 


Borrowings 


From English: 
Vai 


booli 

beri, beli, bei 

dampo 

din 

Jengesimo 

Jengesi 

fatere, fatele, fatee 

fokia 

gomere, gomele, gomee 
hondoro, hondolo, hondoo 
kapinda 

koti 

Meleki, mereki, meiki 
pulo 

saasi 

suga 

timbaa 

suu 

Jeminga (type of banana) 


English 


bowl 

bed 

lamp 

ring 

Englishman 

England 

factory 

fork 
governor/government 
hundred 

carpenter 

coat/court 

American, (Used for Am-Lib.) 
pillow 

saucy 

sugar 

timber 

sue 

Jamaica (place of origin) 


Note: I am compelled to spell the words as near as possible to the Lep- 
sius Orthography, because my machine does not have the extra 
letters that appear in the International Orthography for African 


Languages. 
From Portuguese: 
Vai 


booda 

jendea 

baawa 

sibara, sibala 
buruma, buluma 
pawa 

tawa 

Pooro, Poolo, Potokii 


Portuguese 


pote 
janella 
batel 
cebolla 
verruma 
pagar 
tabaco 
Portuguesa 


English 
pot 
window 
boat 

onion 
gimlet 

pay 
tobacco 
Portuguese 


Note: The Vai word Poolo is now used for all Europeans, including 
Americans, while the word Potokiw is used exclusively for both 


Lebanese and Syrians. 
From Spanish: 
Vat 


bendea, bendia 
masa 


Spanish 

bendera 

mesa 

From French: 
Vat 

koto 


suru 
liima 


French 


le couteau 
le cucre 
le sucre 


English 


banner 
table 


English 
knife 


sugar 
file 
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From a careful research, these feasts 
are held to commemorate the putre- 
fying or decomposing stages of the 
departed. 

Whether a man died testate or 
intestate, the children, wives and 
property passed on to his elder 
brother; or, if he had no elder 
brother, to the next grown-up 
brother down the line. 


The question of estates, testate 
and intestate, has changed with the 
times. The Africans along the 
coast, in westernized areas, do not 
follow this age-long custom. If the 
children are old enough, they as- 
sume the responsibility of adminis- 
tering the estates unmolested by 
any one. A wife was compelled in 
the old days to remain in the house 


From Arabic: 


Vai Arabic English 
tasabia, sasabia tasbihun rosary, chaplet 
seitana shaitan Satan 
seli sala pray 
sadaka, saala sadaqatun sacrifice 
dunya dunya world 
kara, kala qura’a read 
jahama jahannamu hell 
aijene al-jannatu heaven 
maleka, maika malakun angel 
jamana, jJamaa zaman time, generation 
jumbunu dhunubun sins 
misii masjidun mosque 
kaama qama stand 
Lahadi Al-Ahadu Sunday 
Teenee Al-Athnainu Monday 
Talata Ath-Thalathau Tuesday 
Alaba Al-Rabau Wednesday 
Aikamisa, Aimisa Al-Khamisu Thursday 
Aijuma, Aijima Al-Jum’atu Friday 
Simbiti As-Sabtu Saturday 
Momolu Muhammadun Muhammad 
Boakaj Abu Bakrin Abu Bakr 
Boima Ibrahimu Ibrahim (Abraham) 
Siaka Ishaq Isaac 
Simaila Ismail Ishmael 
Yankuba, Jankoba Ya’qub Jacob 
Adama Adamu Adam 
Vaani Ali Va-Ali* 
Maana Sulaiman Solomon 
Ansumana Uthmanu Othman 
Duamai Abdurrahmani Abdurrahman 
Lahai Al-Hajju Al Hajj 
Mariama, Maima Maryamu Mary 
Fatima, Fatimata Fatimatu Fatimah 

Faimata 
Sata, Siata Aishatu Ayesha 
Miata, Amiata, Ami Aminatu Amina 
Beendu bintun girl 
hadia hadiyyatu gift, present 


Note: I have been compelled to use the transliteration of the original 


classical Arabic, as a typographical convenience. 


4Va-Ali is made up of the Malinke word 
Va which is the same as the word Mfa, 
and it means Father Ali. 
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of her late husband, until Death 
brought a separation or the dowry 
paid for her was refunded. Under 
the new system inaugurated by 
Government, and enforced in Vai- 
land, death means a dissolution of 
all matrimonial obligations. A wo- 
man returns to her home after the 
death of her husband. 


Mourning is carried on in most 
of the tribes. But the tribes are 
not all confined to a single custom. 
Barbing of the hair, tying white 
cords around the ankles and wrists, 
painting the face with white clay, 
and many others are the fashions 
in Liberia. The use of black sateen 
during the period of bereavement 
has come from the’ outside. In 
places where Islam is established, 
the wives of a man mourn for ‘‘two 
moons,’’ after which they undergo 
a puriflying ceremony. During the 
period of mourning, no man is al- 
lowed to go around the wives of the 
deceased. There are many pagan 
customs connected with it, but con- 
fession is one of the tenets. One of 
the sisters of the deceased is placed 
in charge of the wives during this 
interval. I called your attention to 
certain pagan customs. It is be- 
lieved that the dead bids farewell 
during the last hours of the mourn- 
ing period. When the wives hear 
his voice, they die instanter. To 
check this calamity, all sorts of 
musical instruments, old buckets, 
kerosene tins and the like are beat- 
en to drown the voice of the de- 
parted. As a further precautionary 
measure, the sister, who is placed in 
charge of the wives, goes about de- 
elaring herself naked. Since the 
African dares not approach a naked 
sister, the wives are thought to be 
safe. 


Labour 


Crude farming is the only meth- 
od by which the average African 
makes his livelihood. It is yet an 
extractive industry among them. In 
many parts of the country, the 
aborigines are communal holders. 
As such they do not possess title 
deeds. On the contrary, they carry 
on their farming in an age-long 
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fashion. A man goes around the 
section to see whether any virgin 
forest or low bush appeals to him. 
He, when he comes upon an area to 
his choice, leaves an indicator to let 
others know and be on their guard. 
Presently the area is cleared of all 
low bush and under-growth, leaving 
the trees that would require the 
feller’s axe. 


The primitive Africans still work 
as in an ideal community. Whether 
a man is wealthy or not, his friends 
and relatives, either by birth or by 
affinity, rally around him during 
the farming season. As long as his 
friends are helping him, the man is 
responsible for their food supply. 
Feeding from a common bowl is 
one of the customs to which the 
African has persistently clung. Fre- 
quently the westerner sees a group 
of men or boys squatting around a 
large bowl of well-prepared rice, 
the queen of the African breakfast 
table. Of course, not all the tribes 


are experts in the culinary art. Else 
my readers go through this work 
and bring down a verdict of pre- 


judice, I shall refrain from refer- 
ring to the tribes that are superior 
in this respect. The French prov- 
erb chacun a gout—‘‘each to his 
taste’’—must find a true applica- 
tion here. 


Rarely do we find examples of 
involuntary labour among primi- 
tive Africans in organised commu- 
nities. On the other hand, volun- 
tary communal labour is part of the 
general scheme of things among 
them. Nobody knows when it was 
introduced or who introduced it. 
But we may guess that what Euro- 
pean writers refer to as the African 
brotherhood is responsible. Men and 
women alike share the responsibili- 
ty, although there is usually a more 
difficult and different work allotted 
to men. The word men among the 
Vai and their kinsfolk, represents 
those who have gone through the 
cultural school of the tribe. As soon 
as a lad has gone through the cul- 
tural school, he is considered a full 
member of the tribe. He enjoys 
all the privileges and shares all the 
responsibilities attached to this 
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membership, and he becomes ac- 
countable for a violation of any of 
the tribal laws and ordinances. 

In times past, the expression 
farming season was interpreted by 
some chiefs to mean that period of 
primitive agriculture when the 
cleared area is consigned to the 
flames. The fact still remains that 
a man does not possess a farm un- 
less he has sown the seed. From the 
weeding to the harvesting period, 
women and children can conveni- 
ently work on farms without the 
assistance of men. 

Steps were taken by Government 
to define the farming season in such 
a way that agricultural and/or hor- 
ticultural pursuits would receive a 
fresh lease of life in localities where 
they had been neglected. The tribes- 
men should be compelled to make 
larger farms and supplement these 
by. patches of potatoes, cassavas, 
eddoes and yams. If rice is to re- 


main the staple food for some Afri- 
cans, varieties of the crop must be 
introduced, and improved methods 
of cultivation taught under Govern- 
ment supervision. 


Literature 


The languages of the Vai and 
their kinsfolk have been influenced 
by the Spanish, Portuguese, Arabic, 
English and French languages. In 
all parts of Africa even some tribes 
have borrowed language-elements 
from the others. This is character- 
istic of all language-developments. 
The African’s contribution to 
World Literature was made by the 
Vai tribe of Grand Cape Mount, 
Liberia. Below I have attempted 
to give the native version of the 
origin of the Vai System of Sylla- 
bie Writing: 

During the reign of King Fatolo, 
otherwise and generally known as 
Gotolo of Tienimani in Gawula, 
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there lived in Jondu six young men 
of the aristocracy, whose names 
were Dualu Bukere, Jara Berekore, 
Jara Zawoo, Dualu Tamina, Dualu 
Worogbe and Zolu Tubaako. They 
lived in pleasures vast esteem ; they 
did not work for the necessities of 
life, because they found these al- 
ready at their command. 

One day a Portuguese slave- 
trader visited Jondu, probably to 
see his agent. He saw these six men 
living luxuriously. No doubt, he 
must have been favourably impres- 
sed. 


When he was returning to his 
base, one of the group, Dualu 
Bukere, left his companions to fol- 
low him. Dualu Bukere, as the 
second name suggests, was born at 
the time when the Vai fought the 
first war with guns. No sooner did 
he join the slave-trader than Dualu 
acquired an appreciable knowledge 
of the Portuguese language. 

There were living in the vicinity 
other Portuguese traders to whom 
Bukere was sent on important er- 
rands. On one of these errands, 
he misbehaved so outstandingly 
that his master’s friends, cognizant 
of his connection with the ruling 
house in Jondu, and apprehensive 
of the outbreak of a war which 
might eventually paralyse their en- 
deavours along slave-dealing lines, 
reported the incident in a letter 
which he himself carried. So flab- 
bergasted was Dualu when his mas- 
ter reproduced the story of his mis- 
conduct that he bent all his energy 
toward inventing a system of writ- 
ing for his own flexible language. 
He prayed earnestly for the day 
when they, too, would be able to 
communicate their thoughts in 
writing. 

Absorbed in such a noble aspira- 
tion, at length, one night, when the 
village drummers had stopped their 
rolling music and his weary nerves 
had sought repose in sleep, he 
dreamt he saw a tall white man, 
dressed in white, who taught him 
some queer-looking characters and 
forbade him the use of monkey meat 
and a certain leaf then used for 
food among them, on penalty 
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of forgetting everything he had 
learned. 

Whether he disobeyed the very 
night or some time afterwards, we 
are not in the position to state, -but 
Dualu Bukere forgot almost one- 
third of what had been taught to 
him. 

At this juncture, he went to his 
five companions and told them ex- 
actly what had happened. These 
ambitious minds, unknown to 
others, set to work to find other 
characters to portray certain ideas 
for which characters were absent 
from Bukere’s manuscript. 

After they had acquired a cer- 
tain amount of perfection in the 
new art, they reported themselves 
to the Town Chief of Jondu. The 
truth of Bukere’s dream and the 
Invention of the Vai System of 
Syllabie Writing became question- 
able. 

In order to convince the inhabi- 
tants of Jondu—a doubting multi- 


tude—the young men divided them- 
selves into two groups with an in- 
termediary group composed of men 
who were not at all conversant with 
the new system. It was planned 
that one group would write a mes- 
sage to the other group, disclosing 
the contents thereof to the inter- 
mediary group. If the addressees 
were able to read the message ac- 
curately, there would remain no 
more doubt. 

The result was excellent. 

Carrying, as a goodwill present, 
one hundred hampers of salt, the 
Town Chief of Jondu reported the 
circumstances to King Gotolo of 
Tienimani. 

The King accepted the gift and 
told them that it had long been 
prophesied that some day the Vai 
would have a system of writing 
which would, in some measure, im- 
pede the propagation of Islam, the 
only organized religion among them 
at the time. 
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It is handed down to us that 
when they heard of the prophecy, 
the Muslim Alfas, especially the 
mystics, prayed to Allah that the 
power of the Vai Literature be re- 
duced to an insignificant minimum. 

King Gotolo advised the young 
men to teach others the new system. 
So a school for the promotion of 
this project was established at Jon- 
du. The school, thus begun, flour- 
ished for seventeen months. At the 
end of this period, a war broke out 
and the teachers sought shelter and 
refuge in Tombe. On their way, 
with*charcoal as their only crayon, 
they wrote on the houses. 

About this time a Lieutenant 
Forbes of the Royal Navy set out 
from Sierra Leone to visit these 
parts. He and his followers saw this 
strange writing in the Tombe Chief- 
dom. (By this association, the sys- 
tem of Vai writing is called Tombe, 
to this day). 

Upon his return to Sierra Leone, 
Lieutenant Forbes prepared and 
presented a thesis on the Writing 
System of the Vai which arrested 


the attention of the linguist, the 
Rev. Dr. Sigismund W. Koelle, of 


the Church Missionary Society, 
while on the teaching staff of 
Fourah Bay College, Freetown, 
Sierra Leone. 


Doctor Koelle visited Grand Cape 
Mount in 1849, came in direct con- 
tact with Dualu Bukere who related 
the story of the Invention of the 
Vai System of Syllabic Writing. 
This famous man of languages 
wrote a Grammar of the Vai Lan- 
guage with a Vocabulary in 1850. 

As all literature, the Vai lan- 
guage and its syllabary have un- 
dergone very many changes. Not- 
withstanding these alterations, the 
Vai Syllabary remains still Vaiese. 
It is commendable that, in addition 
to the late Doctor Koelle, another 
western mind attested to its origi- 
nality in the interesting article The 
Vai Script which appeared in the 
April 1933 issue of Africa, the 
quarterly journal of the Interna- 
tional Institute of African Lan- 
guages and Cultures. 

With a view of protecting the 
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Note: ¥ on the chart represents a mealised vowel. 


Vai Syllabary against continuous, 
scholastic innovation, the writer, 
after comparing the Massaquoi/ 
Klingenheben chart with those in 
vogue in Vailand, decided to pre- 
pare copies of the Syllabary for 
those who profess a knowledge of 
the system and for foreigners who 
may subsequently include Vai in 
their African Studies. The philo- 
logical student will notice, upon a 
close examination and study, three 
groups of characters: (a) ideo- 
graphs, (b) phonetic characters 
and (c) arbitrary forms. 


Posts and Telegraphs 


It is very interesting to note that, 
since the invention of the Vai sys- 
tem of syllabic writing, the Bassa, 
Mende, Kpelle and Loma have also 
devised systems for their respective 
languages. These systems are used 
to expedite matters when it comes 
to sending messages (written) or 
recording important historical 
and commercial matters. Their use 
in the recording of historical events 
is much limited. The tribesmen 
claim that a man who is endlessly 
struggling toward a socio-economi- 
co-political equilibrium rarely finds 
time for literary pursuits. 

The postal system in vogue in 
some parts of Liberia, especially 


among the Vai and their kinsfolk, 
is very interesting. The trunk of 
the raphia vinifera (piassava palm) 
or the covering thereon is split a 
trifle on the top and the despatch 
is firmly fixed therein by means of 
a rope. No stamp is necessary. It 
is often carried by a runner to the 
nearby town, whence it is taken to 
the next town by another runner 
who carries it forward and gives it 
to another person, always through 
the Town Chief or his proxy. This 
process continues until the docu- 
ment reaches its required destina- 
tion. In this way, urgent communi- 
cations are despatched to towns or 
villages miles and miles away, with- 
in a very short time. 

Among the Kidau tribes—Gode- 
bo, Kidau, Bassa and their kins- 
folk—the telephone system is used 
to bring men together in cases of 
extreme emergency. If, for exam- 
ple, a tribal ruler or elder dies, his 
death is announced by a drumming 
system. As soon as a town hears 
the alarm, the ceremonial drummer, 
properly schooled in the art, relays 
the message over miles of ether by 
the rolling of his drum which means 
very little to the layman. 

These literary gestures plainly 
show that there is a great thirst 
for education. If the interior must 
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Letter from Africa 


From E. Isaac Obidike, 
e/o P.O. Box 492, 
Accra, 

Gold Coast, 

West Africa. 

17th September 1952 


To Albert N. D. Brooks, 


Tae NerGo HistoRY BULLETIN 
1538 9th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir, 

I respectfully beg to inform you 
that, the delay in rendering my 
yearly subscription was due to 
some difficulties which have pre- 
vented me from fulfilling my part 
in time. I definitely assure you 
everything would be in good order 
this time, as, my health is in the 
normal condition nowadays. 

I have already started my project 
in studies. I am with sincere heart 
to notify you that all Necro His- 
TORY BULLETINS you despatched to 
me since the year 1951 to the pres- 
ent have reached me safely, for 
which accept my grateful thanks. 
Iam making systematic studies in 
them with a view to contribute 
something better in future. 

I enclose herein an amount of 
Four dollars in U.S.A. Currency 
Note being my last year 1951 to this 
year 1952 Membership yearly Sub- 
scription. 

I shall be much obliged to hear 
from you that this amount has 
reached you safely when replying 
to this letter. 

Awaiting to hear soon from you, 

I remain, 
‘Yours faithfully, 


Epitor’s Nore: The BuLietin takes 
pride in the fact that readers in the Gold 
Coast, West Africa, consider our publica- 
tion meritorious. On our behalf, we wish 
to express the appreciation of American 
Negroes of the courage and racial loyalty 


of our African kinsmen. To American 
Negroes the BULLETIN suggests that you 
write to our African brothers. For your 
subscription, Isaac Obidike, THE 
History BULLETIN thanks you. 


Letter to the Editor: 
MORAL RE-ARMAMENT 


Necro History BULLETIN 
Washington 1 D.C. 
Epiror— 

To curb moral delinquency and 
help the moral re-armament pro- 
gram let the public know there are 
churches they may join and be bap- 
tized any day. This is too impor- 
tant to be relegated to one day a 
week. Joining a church is a per- 
sonal matter between the person 
and God, it does not have to be a 
public affair. Many people are self- 
conscious about doing things in 
public and do not join. 

WiuuiaM R. SULLIVAN, 
720 West Tenth Pl. 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


Epiror’s Nore: The BULLETIN agrees 
with Mr. Sullivan that there is urgent 
need for ‘‘moral re-armament.’’ The 
Negro cannot afford to abandon com- 
pletely the spiritual values that were his 
goals in earlier times in this country. 
The Negro may be accused of borrowing 
the cold materialism and wanton disre- 
gard for morality that is characteristic 
of peoples who have become dominant in 
world civilization. Attitudes and actions 
of people enjoying higher standards of 
living and culture are excused, in some 
instances, while similar attitudes and ac- 
tions, more conspicuous in the case of 
underprivileged Negroes, are thoroughly 
condemned by society. 

The Negro has ceased being satisfied 
with ‘‘a reward in Heaven,’’ while others 
enjoy the blessings of this earth. He has 
sought the education that leads to hu- 
man progress. In so doing, he has copied 
the successful majority. It is his mis- 
fortune that in some cases he has ac- 
quired bad traits at a more rapid rate 
than he has made real progress. 

It is probably too much to expect, for 
the Negro to acquire the good and reject 
the bad, in copying the typical citizen. 
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This however must be one of the primary 
goals of racial leaders. While the battle 
for first-class citizenship is in progress, 
we should strengthen our moral and spir- 
itual reserves, to the end that political 
victory might not be hollow. 


Youthful Prodigy 
(COVER) 


The Lisner Auditorium was not 
crowded on Friday evening, May 
16, 1952, but a large number of peo- 
ple attended the Washington High 
School Musical Talent Contest, 
sponsored by the Hamilton Nation- 
al Bank of Washington, D. C. 

The various selections were excel- 
lent but relatives and friends 
waited rather impatiently for what, 
to them, was the most interesting 
part of the program, the vocal solo- 
ist’s group. Finally the lights 
dimmed and the spotlight was fo- 
cused on a slender girl in a simple 
blue dress. The song was Puccini’s 
‘*Visi D’Arte, Visi D’Amore.’’ The 
girl was Janet Helms, a senior at 
Dunbar High School. She gave 
a wonderful performance, brilliant, 
colorful, moving. For the first time 
a Negro student won the $500.00 
scholarship award for excellence of 
voice. 

We believe that this is the be- 
ginning of a great career. Janet 
works hard and she takes her work 
seriously. She is emphatic in her 
praise and appreciation of her in- 
structor, Miss Josephine Muse, who, 
she says, has taught her all she 
knows. 

BULLETIN readers will be inter- 
ested to know that sometime this 
season she will be the first Negro 
high school student to sing with the 
National Symphony Orchestra. 

Our warm congratulations. It 
takes real talent, hard work and a 
little humility to achieve true 
greatness. Janet has them all. 


in the future be developed along’ 


profitable lines, the number of 
schools must increase, and the meth- 
od of instruction lined up with 
what obtains in places where, to 
begin with, a great stress is laid on 
elementary education, at least, for 
the masses. 


The course of instruction in an 
interior school should lay stress on 
the manual arts instead of the so- 
called ‘‘book knowledge.’’ That 


educational programme which omits 
industrial training will eventually 
turn out young mén and women 
who will find themselves hanging 


around for white-collar appoint- 
ments—a veritable liability on the 
State. Already there is a surplus 
of this type of educated persons. 
Let us assume, however, that such 
a system of education has been for- 
ever relegated to the limbo of ob- 
livion. ~ 
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HEN I first met Bugs he 
\ X / was about nine and as 
tough a little customer as 


you'll find anywhere. Nobody cared 
whether he ate or slept or went to 
schgol, and, more often than not, 
he did not eat or sleep properly or 
go to school except at such times as 
he could not avoid the Attendance 
Officers. I don’t imagine he’d ever 
been inside a church. ‘‘Who me?’’ 
he’d say, ‘‘naw, tha’s for sissies.’’ 

Bugs was a natural when it came 
to leadership, and with him al- 
most constantly was a little gang 
who felt flattered to follow him 
through various stages of vandal- 
ism (look that word up if it’s new 
to you). There were fights daily 
with neighborhood boys, usually 
started and won by Bugs or his 
gang. 

When a lady moved into the 
block with her family, she and her 
two small sons faced the same prob- 
lems. Fortunately for everybody 
she believed that children are not 
really bad, and that there is a way 
to bring out the best in every child. 
Her husband shared this belief, but 
both were quite concerned when 
their sons became daily companions 
of the gang. 

One day a drenching summer 
rain interrupted a fast game of 
baseball, and a dozen little boys, 
dirty and sweaty and boisterously 
noisy, raced for the nearest porch, 
that of the newcomers. Suddenly, 
it became so quiet outside that we 
all went to the door to investigate. 
There in the midst of the group, 
with all eyes centered on him was 
Bugs and he was telling a story. 
And everybody was listening—we 
listened too. For Bugs could tell 
a story as nobody I’ve heard before 
or since. And he knew dozens of 
them. Some of them he made up as 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S CORNER 


An Incident, and a Line or Two of Christmas Verse 


By Nerissa Lone MILtTon 


he told them but others were from 
books he had read. If his grammar 
lacked much, he seldom missed a 
point and he held his audience un- 
til the end. 


When the boys asked if they 
could come back next day for more 
games and stories and refreshments, 
the lady, who later became ‘‘ Moms’’ 
to most of the small fry who knew 
her, and her husband, ‘‘Pops’’ 
agreed on one condition. They 
knew there had been plans for a 
club and they liked the idea. ‘‘ How 
many of you go to Sunday School, 
and Young People’s Church regu- 
larly?’’ she asked. Bugs and three 
of his companions were silent. The 
others answered readily enough, 
since they did attend. ‘‘ Everybody 
must go to Sunday School. That is 
the condition,’’ she said, looking at 
the four who remained, the others 
had gone. 

Bugs, usually so talkative, was 
still strangely silent. ‘‘We ain’t 
got no shoes nor clothes to wear to 
church,’’ the smallest boy told her 
finally. What was done about it 
would make a story in itself. But 
that Sunday six little boys, neat 
and clean, and best of all very 
happy, marched proudly to church. 

The first poem below is as Bugs 
told his stories as a boy. Bugs 
didn’t change over night, but he 
did change. His diction is quite 
different today but he can still tell 
a story. This is how he told the 
story of Dickens’ ‘‘Christmas 
Carol’’ then. See if you recognize 
it? 

In the second poem, small Jimmy, 
with his secrets, is five and he lives 
in the country. And he has the 
biggest, brownest eyes you’ll want 
to see. His skin is like rich dark 
velvet and his‘smile is adorable for 
all his missing teeth. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL—BOY’S 
VERSION 


Wunst wuz a man, name a Scrooge, 
Meanes’ man you ever did see, 
Stingy too, the ole tightwad, 
Didn’ want to pay his clerk his fee 


For Christmas, ’cause ’twas Christ- 
mas Eve 

An’ ’is here clerk wanted to buy 
some gif’s 

For ’is folks but ole Scrooge just 
let out 

Wif a heap of ‘‘bahs’’ and ‘‘an’s” 
and ‘‘ifs,’’ 


An’ tole Bob Cratchet to be back 
fo’ day 

Monday mornin’ an’ not to light no 
fire, 

An’ fooey to Merry Christmus, 

’Cause he didn’ have no such desire. 


An’ then ole Scrooge went home 

An’ et one li’l’ ole scrawny piece 
of meat 

’Cause he wuz too mean an’ stingy 

To buy anythink else to eat, 


An’ he looked at his own doorknob, 

An’ he saw a ole ghostes head, 

An’ later on he heard chains rat- 
tlin’ 

An’ the devil hisself wuz by his bed 


Wif a heap of other devils, 

An’ they took ole Scrooge away, 
An’ kep’ on comin’ back each night 
An’ keepin’ him out till day, 


An’ they showed ole Scrooge all 
about 

How mean an’ evil he had lived, 

An’ said he didn’t ’serve no chanst 

To ’pent his sins an’ be forgived; 


But they said they’d give him one 
more chanst 
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To do good an’ treat ever’body 
right, 

An’ if he ever muffed it, 

They’d come for him that night. 


So Scrooge he got out of his bed 

An’ dressed as fast as ever he could 

An’ give all his money away, 

An’ turkeys an ever’think good. 

An’ Tiny Tim he got strong an’ 
well, 

An’ sat up on his daddy’s head, 

An, called ole Serooge his uncle, 

An’, ‘Merry Christmus’’ was what 
he said. 


SECRETS 


Know the swellest secret, 
Bet you’d like it, too, 

All us kids so ’cited 

Don’ know what to do. 


Daddy’s paper’s in its place 
Every single night 

Pipe an’ slippers waitin’ too, 
Even has a light. 


Mom don’ have no trouble 

Gettin’ coal an’ wood, 

Guess she don’ know what to think, 
All us kids so good. 


Easter time’s passed an’ gone, 
Fourth of July too, 

An’ good ole Thanksgivin’ 

Is out there in the blue. 


For a long time we all been 
Savin’ up our money, 

What we got for Mon an’ Dad 
Really is a honey. 


Ain’ nobody’s birthday 
‘Cause all of them is past, 
Guess I have to tell you 
What it is at last. 


All us kids done borrowed 
Bigges’ stockings we could find, 
Bet ole Santa’ll fill ’em, though, 
Don’ suspose he’ll mind. 


Now you know just why it is 
Everythin’s so bright, 

I'll tell you ’case you didn’ guess 
Christmas Eve’s tonight. 


WHAT OF CHRISTMAS 


What of Christmas, child of the 
North, 

What, to you is Christmas? 

Yule logs burning cheery and 
bright, 

Snow on the landscape deep and 
white, 

Birds with their Christmas trees 
topped with grain, 

Sleigh bells and carols making re- 
frain, 

The Peace of Christmas and joy 
and mirth, 

The Good Spirit’s gifts 
o’er the earth, 

That, to me, is Christmas. 


and love 


What of Christmas, small one of 
the South, 

What, to you, is Christmas? 

It’s Midsummer magic and gifts 
from the Kings, 

And faith in the miracles the Child 
Jesus brings, 

It’s loving thy neighbor and wish- 
ing him well, 

And the measured tones of the bel- 
fry bell, 

And the flowers of Christmas pure 
and white, 

And a million stars gleaming on 
Holy Night, 

That, to me, is Christmas. 

What of Christmas, little one of the 
East, 

What, to you, is Christmas? 

Lights from all windows shining 
and bright, 

And the Christmas tree, called the 
Tree of Light, 

It’s giving and loving and feasting 
and prayer, 

And the songs of the earolers sweet 
on the air, 

Come and adore him the children’s 
voices ring, 

Come and worship the little baby 
King, 


. That, to me, is Christmas. 


What of Christmas, child of the 
West, 

What, to you, is Christmas? 

Santa Claus coming with tiny 
reindeer, 

Trees trimmed and sparkling a 
world filled with cheer, 
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The star of Bethlehem over a 
manger, 

Shepherds and Wise Men loving 
the Stranger, 

Carols announcing our Savior’s 
birth, 

Good will toward men and Peace 
on earth, 

That, to me, is Christmas. 


TEACHERS— 
Help Others to Learn, 
Publish Your 
Negro History Plays 
Poems, Lesson Plans 
in the 


Negro History Bulletin 


HAVE YOU 
RENEWED YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE 
NEGRO HISTORY 
BULLETIN? 


Get a Friend 
To Subscribe 


PIONEERS OF LONG 


By JESSIE H. ROY 
and GENEVA C. TURNER 
Illustrated by LOIS M. JONES 


An unusual book by two of the 
well known authors of Word Pic- 
- tures of the Great. Pigqneers of 
Long Ago fills a gap in history 
taught pupils on the intermediate 
grade levels. 


Well IIlustrated 
263 Pages Price $4.00 


ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS 
1538 - 9th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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¢¢ J IMMY SMITH! You sit right 
back down at this piano and 
go on with your music les- 

son!’’ shouted Jimmy’s mother one 

bright, snappy winter afternoon. 

**Oh, Gee Whiz, Mom,’’ began 
Jimmy. ‘‘I want to go bobsledding 
with the boys. Besides, music les- 
sons are for girls.’’ 

“‘Ts that so, young man?’’ an- 
swered Mrs. Smith. ‘‘ What do you 
think would have happened to all 
the great composers who wrote such 
beautiful music if they had felt 
like you do when they were boys?’’ 

‘‘But Mom, they were born mu- 
sicians,’’ pleaded Jimmy. 

‘*How do you know you’re not? 
The only difference between you 
and them is that you are too lazy to 
work hard and you don’t have the 
interest in musie which the old mas- 
ters had. If you really wanted to 
learn music you could. Wherever 
there is a will there is a way, I’ve 
always heard.’’ 

“*Did you have to practice when 
you were a little girl, Mom?’’ asked 
Jimmy. 

‘*No,’’ answered his mother, ‘‘I 
should have been glad of the chance 
to study piano. I’ve always loved 
it, but my parents couldn’t afford 
to hire a teacher for me. I declare, 
the more children have done for 
them these days, the less they want 
to amount to anything. 

‘*Why I know a very famous mu- 
sician who would have been delight- 
ed to be able to take lessons.”’ 

‘* Well, I still think music lessons 
are for girls,’’ mumbled Jimmy un- 
der his breath. 

‘*T hear you whistling this great 
musician’s best known song, Mr. 
Smarty,’’ said Mrs. Smith some- 
what crossly. ‘‘ And I’m sure you'll 
never work as hard at anything as 
he did to learn music. He had very 
little training in music. He taught 
himself most that he knew.’’ 
‘*Who is this man, Mom, and 


WHERE THERE’S A WILL 


By JeEssigE H. Roy 


what did he write?’’ asked Jimmy. 

‘“Why, Mr. Handy whose ‘St. 
Louis Blues’ you are so fond of.’’ 

‘*Do you mean that he had to 
learn music all by himself?’’ asked 
Jimmy. 

‘*He not only learned music him- 
self, but composed it and published 
it himself because the music pub- 
lishers of his“day would not print 
it for him,’’ replied Mrs. Smith. 

What dumbells they were,’’ re- 
marked Jimmy. 

**Oh, I wouldn’t say that,’’ said 
Mrs. Smith. ‘‘It is not always pos- 
sible to know what the public will 
like.”’ 

‘*Well how did Mr. Handy be- 
come so’famous?’’ Jimmy asked. 

‘*As I told you, he published his 
music himself. When the people 
heard the catchy tune and the un- 
usual rhythm, they liked it very 
much. Soon it was being whistled, 
sung, and played all over the coun- 
try. To-day, ‘St. Louis Blues’ is 
known practically all over the 
world. 

‘*E veh as a small boy, Mr. Handy 
loved and appreciated the songs of 
his people—their work-songs, their 
folk-songs, their spirituals, and 
their dances. From the music of 
the Negro, Mr. Handy drew the 
very soul of his race. He lived and 
felt every mood, whether of sorrow 
or of happiness. 

‘‘These varying emotions are all 
a part of ‘St. Louis Blues.’ And it 
is, no doubt, this deep, human qual- 
ity which makes the song so popu- 
lar. 

‘‘This song is important, too, in 
the history of American music. It 
is recognized as the first real piece 
of American jazz. Many great com- 
posers of popular music to-day, owe 
their inspiration to Mr. Handy and 
his song. Some of them, like George 
Gershwin, acknowledge the influ- 
ence of ‘St. Louis Blues’ on their 
songs. Mr. Gershwin’s ‘Rhapsody 
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in Blue’ is a particular song which 
shows this influence. 

‘*At the present time, ‘St. Louis 
Blues’ has over four hundred re. 
cordings. It has been made into a 
movie; and is being played and 
sung in many foreign countries. 
Royalties from this one song bring 
Mr. Handy about eighty dollars a 
day.’’ 

‘St. Louis’ Blues’ the only 
song that Mr. Handy wrote?” 
asked Jimmy. 

‘‘No,’’ answered his mother, ‘‘he 
has written many other songs and 
six books including the story of his 
most interesting life. 

‘‘Mr. Handy has conducted or- 
chestras at world’s fairs in San 
Francisco, Chicago, and New York. 
Memphis, Tennessee, has named a 
park in his honor. 

‘* At the age of seventy-eight, al- 
though blind, he is still an honored 
musician on the concert stage, on 
the radio, on the screen, and on 
television. 

**Yet, as I told you, William 
Christopher Handy had little pro- 
fessional training in music. He 
taught himself; and has been pub- 
lishing his own work since 1918—a 
period of thirty-four years. He met 
and overcame all obstacles in his 
way until he reached the top in his 
field. 

‘*The least you can do, is to learn 
enough music to appreciate that of 
great geniuses like Mr. Handy.’’ 

‘*Gosh, Mom,’’ said Jimmy. “I 
guess you are right. From now on! 
promise to practice my music with- 
out grumbling about it.’’ 

An hour later, Jimmy was still 
playing away at his scales and evi- 
dently enjoying himself. 

(The details of the life of Mr. 
Handy used in this month’s true 
story are found in a brief sketch of 
him by Mr. J. A. Rogers in the 
Pittsburgh Courier, October 11th 
issue. ) 
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a life member of the Associa- 

tion for the Study of Negro 
ife and History, died on his birth- 
day, August 1, 1952 at Durham, 
North Carolina. He was born Au- 
gust 1, 1874 near Whiteville, North 
Carolina and his parents were Ben- 
jamin and Margaret (Moore) 
Spaulding. They were free colored 
people of whom the region had con- 
siderable numbers and some of 
them distinguished themselves un- 
der slavery in spite of nearly in- 
superable proscriptions. Charles 
was the third of fourteen children 
and worked on his father’s farm 
until he was twenty years old be- 
fore migrating to Durham in the 
mid-1890’s. There he spent the 
remainder of his life after acquir- 
ing the education afforded by the 
public schools of that day without 
ever attending college. Much of 
his formal study was done in eve- 
nings after hard work with which 
he integrated rigorous self-educa- 
tion through life in the intricacies 
of insurance business which cannot 
be easily described. 

Mr. Spaulding’s first marriage 
in 1900 was to Miss Fannie Jones 
who passed away in 1920. Of this 
union four children were born, 
Charles, Jr., Booker T., John, and 
Margaret, who survive and reside 
in Durham. His second marriage 
in 1920 was to Miss Charlotte Gar- 
ner, who also survives. 

In October of 1898 the North 
Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Company was organized by seven 
men including John Merrick and 


Clinton Spaulding, 


out the others. Mr. Spaulding was 
with them and rose through the 
ranks to the presidency of the com- 
pany in 1923, and he held this office 
until his death. The steady success 
and expansion of this enterprise 
have amazed thousands of people 
who have often wondered how such 


Aaron M. Moore who later bought . 


CHARLES CLINTON SPAULDING 


By M. BREWER 


an institution could weather depres- 
sions, expand into new fields, and 
safely continue. The reasons are 
not hard to find in the thorough 
foundations which were laid over 
a half century ago. First of all, 
perhaps. the staple tobacco culture 
of the Durham region was a possi- 
ble factor because this never suf- 
fered the reverses of cotton culture 
whose decline hastened the failure 
of the Standard Life Insurance 
Company at Atlanta, Georgia in 
the 1920’s. Very significant was 
Mr. Spaulding’s leadership which 
was never obstructed by the fantas- 
tie ideas of neophyte recruits who 
had in the North Carolina Mutual 
to demonstrate capacity before par- 
ticipating in matters of policy mak- 
ing. In contrast, a generation ago 


such functionaries could become 
high officials over night in colored 
life insurance and other business 
concerns without any experience or 
knowledge beyond, at best, college 
training. 

Mr. Spaulding’s roots of business 
genius were entirely different and 
sank deep into the soil. He was 
ever sensitive to the weather signals 
of financial dangers and storms to 
which he kept always alert. His 
theories of the insurance business 
were first tested before he incorpo- 
rated them into the standards of 
caution and solvency which have 
guided all policies of the North 
Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and its affiliated financial 
institutions. It cannot be truth- 
fully said that segregation con- 
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tributed everything to the success 
of this great business enterprise. 
For example, the Mechanics and 
Farmers’ Bank at Durham, like 
the Citizen’s Trust Company in At- 
lanta, Georgia, has always had 
numbers of white customers and de- 
positors. Sheer business acumen 
alone explains the achievements of 
Spaulding and his policy-making 
associates through the years. Fail- 
ure of this to appear and function 
among large metropolitan colored 
communities everywhere in Ameri- 
ea_is obvious. They have been 
starved so long that obsession over 
conspicuous display and its empty 
joys prevents any understanding or 
serious interest among thousands in 
Spaulding’s eternal business varie- 
ties! 

Charles Clinton Spaulding’s con- 
tributions and far-flung accom- 
plishments were not restricted to 
the insurance business which would 
alone have been a sufficient vine- 
yard for any man. While he never 
had the privilege of attending col- 
lege, he served creditably on the 
boards of trust at Howard and 
Shaw Universities as well as on 
that of North Carolina College. He 
was a consecrated and devout 
churchman who found joy in teach- 
ing Sunday pupils who loved him. 
Nothing in community, national, 
and racial improvement escaped his 
generous cooperation and ardent 
support. His was the warm-hearted 
graciousness always and with every- 
body of God’s gentlemen, walking 
with titans in business relations, 
while maintaining the common 
touch with the lowly and exalted 
alike. More significant among Mr. 
Spaulding’s contributions was the 
unique arrangement for his suc- 
cession which was executed in an 
hour! Thus he answered affirma- 
tively the often-asked question: 
‘“‘Have colored people developed 
any capacity for enduring business 
enterprise ?’’ 

What C. C. Spaulding, as he was 
best known, accomplished in re- 
eruiting, training, and elevating 
competent dependable business exe- 
cutives was unprecedented by any 


colored man in his times. This de- 
serves to be taught and publicized 
for the inspiration and encourage- 
ment of thousands who have oppor- 
tunities to enter business ventures 
everywhere no matter how small 
the beginnings may be. Such is one 
of the objectives and justifications 
of teaching Negro History for the 
predictable future. Not that this 
urgent instruction, after all, is any- 
thing entirely new or more than a 
current in the great stream of his- 
tory, but rather the emphasis is 
sorely needed now to inspire and 
encourage millions of colored peo- 
ple who still have no business in- 
heritance or vision! Life member- 
ship in the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History 
registered this elder statesman’s 
abiding belief and faith in a new 
day whose dawn he hastened for 
colored business. He will be re- 
membered for his pioneering labors 
in this field now white unto harvest 
and the glories of his accomplish- 
ments will not fade away. 


New Books About 
Negroes 


THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE NEGRO IN DENTISTRY IN THE 
Unizep States, by Clifton O. 
Dummett, D.D.S., F.A.P.H.A., 
Chief, Dental Service, Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Tuske- 
gee, Alabama; formerly Dean 
and Director Dental Education, 
Meharry Medical College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Published by: 
National Dental Association. 
Printed by.: Stanek Press. 


A written record of the develop- 
ment and progress of the Negro in 
Dentistry permits an evaluation of 
past accomplishments and points 
the road to ways of successfully 
completing the tasks of the future. 
Eight scientists in the fields of den- 
tistry, medicine, nursing, public 
health, research, sociology and the 
biological sciences have contributed 
to this book which presents in a sin- 
gle compact volume, the accomplish- 
ments which Negroes have made 
despite tremendous odds, in general 
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practice, public health, dental ed 
cation and research, specializatia 
and administration. 


Washington Firm 
Winner in Public 
Relations Com- 
petition 


Schaler, Butler & Associate 
Washington-New York public rela 
tions and advertising agency, wa 
named by the American Public Re 
lations Association the winner of 
the 1952 Achievement Award i 
the Government Classification, 
SBA was cited for results achieve 
through its public relations pr 
gram on behalf of the Embassy of 
Liberia. 


The campaign was initiated late 
in 1951 and much stress was placed 
throughout on the preparation 0 
the monthly news bulletin ‘‘ Liberia 
Today.’’ Cultural Attache David 
M. Thomas has been responsible for 
liaison with the Agency. 

Otto Schaler who attended the 
Re-Inauguration of President Tub- 
man at Monrovia in January and 
has travelled in the interior of the 
country, says that it is really not 
difficult at all to be enthusiastic 
about Liberia, its great potential, 
its progressive people and great 
President who without doubt is one 
of the outstanding men of our time. 
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Editor’s Note: This announcement by the 
Federal Security Agency is published for 
the benefit of teachers who might be in- 
terested in teaching abroad. The posi- 
tions described are similar to those that 
will be available next year. The BULLETIN 
suggests that interested teachers secure 
information and begin making plans 
now for positions next year. 

More than 200 teaching positions 
in other countries are available to 
qualified United States teachers, 
the Office of Education of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency announced 
today. 

Arrangements for U. S. teachers 
abroad are cooperatively made by 
the U. S. Office of Education, the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships, and 
the Department of State as author- 
ized by the Congress under the 
U. S. Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram (Fulbright Act) and other 
acts. 


Opportunities to teach abroad 
are chiefly of three types: 

1. For the teacher whose school 
will grant leave of absence with 
salary, and will accept a foreign 
teacher as an exchange replacement. 


2. For the teacher whose school 
will grant leave of absence with- 
out salary, but will pay a salary to 
a foreign replacement teacher. 


3..For the teacher not under 
contract or who can secure leave of 
absence without salary. 

One hundred exchange teaching 
positions in the United Kingdom 
are available to U. S. elementary 
teachers, primary through the 
Junior College and to secondary 
school teachers in all subject fields. 
Teachers selected will receive grants 


mate cost of round-trip travel. 
Canada has 25 positions open for 
both elementary and secondary 
school teachers of the United States 
on an exchange basis. The great- 
est need is for teachers in the kin- 
dergarten and lower-elementary 
grades. U. S. teachers pay their 


in foreign currency for approxi- 


TEACHING POSITIONS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


own transportation costs to Cana- 
dian schools. 


Exchange teaching positions are 
available also in Austria, Belgium, 
France, Italy, Netherlands, and 
Norway under various arrange- 
ments. The American teacher re- 
ceives in foreign currency a main- 
tenance allowance sufficient to in- 
sure a professional standard of 
living abroad. Round-trip trans- 
portation is provided between peint 
of embarkation and destination of 
teaching assignment. Austria needs 
8 exchange high school teachers of 
vocational and commercial subjects, 
social studies and English. Candi- 
dates must be able to teach in the 
German language. Belgium has 
openings for 4 exchange teachers 
to teach English. Four exchange 
positions at the secondary or jun- 
ior college level are available in 
France. U. S. teachers will be ex- 
pected to teach English. Candi- 
dates should be under 40 years of 
age, and without dependents. 

Preference will be given men 
teachers with competence in Italian 
to teach English in high schools 
of Italy. The Netherlands would 
like 10 elementary and secondary 
school teachers to teach English, 
American history, home economics, 
and science. Preference will be 
given teachers of English and to 
those holding advanced degrees. 

Knowledge of Norwegian would 
be useful too, but not required of 
4 U. S. elementary and secondary 
school exchange teachers desired 
by Norway to teach English, Amer- 
ican and European history. 

The following teaching positions 
outside the teacher interchange 
program are available, for which 
the American teacher receives a 
maintenance award in foreign cur- 
rency and round-trip transporta- 
tion: 

Denmark — Two positions, to 
teach American civilization (his- 
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tory, geography, language, and 
literature), and biology or natural 
science. Prefer men. One position 
for a teacher of the blind, with 
knowledge of vocational training, 
testing methods, methods of teach- 
ing blind, ete. Teaching is done in 
English. 

Egypt—Six positions for second- 
ary or junior college teachers to 
teach child guidance and/or Eng- 
lish, commercial art or iterior 
decoration, music education, edu- 
cational psychology, philosophy of 
education ,physical education for 
women, home economics. 

Netherlands — Positions for 14 
teachers of English, American his- 
tory, home economies, science, and 
for one teacher of the blind, deaf 
or handicapped children. 

Pakistan—Four U. S. teachers 
needed to teach secondary school 
geography, history, English and 
one to teach the deaf. 

Greece—Seven positions for men 
to teach in the Greek gymnasia. In 
addition to the above teaching op- 
portunities, the U. 8S. Office of Edu- 
eation announced also that teach- 
ing positions are available to U. S. 
teachers in the following colonial 
areas of the United Kingdom: Brit- 
ish Guiana—One biology teacher— 
man, and one physics and chemistry 
teacher—woman. 

Gold Coast — Two teachers of 
mathematics for government-aided 
secondary schools. 

Jamaica—Two teachers of sci- 
ence, civics, or geography for pri- 
vately owned school. 

Nigeria—One agricultural teach- 
er and one home economies teacher. 

Sierra Leone — One teacher of 
mathematics—man, and one physics 
teacher. 

Trinidad—One teacher of home 
economies, and one teacher of sci- 
ence, especially biology — man. 
Teachers selected to teach in Africa 
will participate in a 3-months peri- 
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od of orientation at London Uni- 
versity, Institute of Education, be- 
fore taking up their teaching as- 
signments in Africa. 

Details on all teaching positions 
in other countries will be furnished 


by the Federal Sceurity Agency, 
Office of Education, Division of In- 
ternational Education, Washington 
25, D. C. Applications should be 
submitted by teachers before Oc- 
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Division of the Office of Education. 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
Office of Education 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Telephone: LLOYD — EX. 6300 


tober 15th, to the International EXT. 3036 
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. Display Advertisements Per Issue: 
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30.00 per one full column inches wide 


45.00 per one-half page —__ inches wide 
414 inches wide 


634 inches wide 


55.00 per two full columns 


100.00 per full inside back page 


. Reduced Rates for Multiple Insertions: 
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5% of single issue rates for advertisements to run in 4 to 8 issues; 


10% of single issue rates for advertisements to run in all 9 issues. 


. Advertising Deadline: 


45 days prior to the first day of the month of publication is the deadline for receiving advertising copy; 


i.e., for the December issue must be in by October 15th; for the January issue by November 15th, 
ete. 


’. Agency Commission: 


15% Commission to Authorized Agencies. 


. Type of Advertising: 


Restricted in terms of the class of this publication. Publisher reserves the right to reject any advertise- 
ments. 


. Circulation: 


THe Necro History BULLETIN is read and studied by a select group of educators and students of 
all races and nationalities. Its circulation extends over the entire United States and to many foreign 
countries. In addition to many individual subscribers, it is subscribed to by leading universities, col- 
leges and schools on all educational levels. It is used for instructional purposes in many elementary 
and secondary schools. It is on the shelves of hundreds of school and public libraries. It has an 
especially concentrated circulation in Washington, D. C., and in the states of Virginia, Maryland, 
North Carolina, New York, Michigan, Ohio, Oklahoma and California. 
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TO THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY 


On the Occasion of the Annual 


Meeting in Detroit, Michigan 


OCTOBER 24, 25 AND 26, 1952* 


"Harvey C. Jackson Jr., President Detroit Chapter 
Assn. for the Study of Negro Life and History, Care of 


Detroit Historical Museum: I hope you will convey my good 


wishes to your Association as you meet in Annual Convention. 
The history of freedom in our country has been the history 
of knocking down the barriers to equal rights. The record 
of our progress is a proud one, but it is far from over. 
Brave and important tasks remain. We cannot rest until we 
honor in fact as well as word the plain language of the 
Declaration of Independence. Adlai E. Stevenson" 


(*Copy of telegram received in Detroit, October 24, 1952.) 
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PULLING TOGETHER 


ily interested in the important phases of 

Negro life. What is really important? What 
is the background of that which is important, and 
what are the implications for the future in terms of 
racial progress? Such considerations are logical 
because lack of racial progress has been related to 
the lack of background. Nothing in the general 
run of formal education tends to strengthen the 
morale of Negro youth, by giving examples of the 
past achievement of Negroes, to furnish hope for 
their future success. 

There is a definite need for concerted action in 
the field of education to teach the truth coneern- 
ing the past of the Negro. Values of such instruc- 
tion might be expressed in terms of fewer inferi- 
ority complexes on the part of Negroes, and the 
alteration of stereotypes of Negroes accepted gen- 
erally by the white people of this country. 

The work pioneered by Dr. Carter G. Wood- 
son is beginning to bear fruit in that the Negro 
press and magazines, as well as some school texts, 
increasingly give consideration to the past of the 
Negro. At the same time, social action groups 
have been working with some success to secure first- 
class citizenship for Negroes by legal means. Only 
an optimist could believe, however, that the educa- 
tional aspects of this struggle can be relaxed at this 
juncture. The complexes and stereotypes must be 
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FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
TO SELECTED FRIENDS 
GIVE SUBCRIPTIONS TO THE 
NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 


At the reduced Christmas prices* listed below: 


ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
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eliminated if complete racial progress is to bel 
achieved. 


All of this has been said to show the need for the 
work. to which the Necro History BULLETIN 
dedicated. It is primarily educational, and is dew 
voted to giving hope to Negroes, by acquainting 
them with their past achievement. We feel that if 
is necessary for a definite organ to carry on the imi 
portant work of studying and publishing the factg 
about the racial progress of Negroes. We believe; 
like Dr. Woodson believed, that there are enough 
Negroes who think that the work of the BULLETIN 
is important enough to receive adequate financial 
support. We believe, therefore, that we can find 
workers as well as readers to assure the greater sué 
cess of the Necro History BuLLeTIN. 


We will publish in the BuLLetin during the 
year an “Honor Roll” that lists the names of “Rava 
cial Progress Boosters.” Any person who secure 
ten or more subscriptions to the BULLETIN will beg 
listed. We realize that the listing constitutes little 
in return for great effort, but the inner satisfaction 
to those who serve racial progress is reward enough 
The loyalty and esteem of friends are the mutual 
rewards of those who are “Pulling Together.” Yoummy 
be a worker! Let your name appear on the “Honill 
or Roll” of “Racial Progress Boosters”! Send | 


ten new subscriptions! 


Two YEARS 


$1.75 
3.25 


THREE OR MORE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


*Reduced prices are effective for the month of December 1952 only, when sent 
by an individual to the Necro Hisrory Butretin, 1538 9th Street, Northwest, 


Washington 1, D. C. 


1.50 EACH 
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